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will depend upon the general conditions of demand as well as
upon whether competing sources of supply, such as the West
Indies, find they can devote their land and their labour to the
production of more profitable crops.

The forest wealth of the coastal lowlands, though as yet little
developed, is apparently considerable. The timbered sections
extend along the coasts of Ecuador and Western Colombia, are
interrupted by stretches of savannah and brushwood, amounting
perhaps to about one-third of the total distance from Panama
to Pernambuco, but, as above noted, extend thence practically
unbroken down to Rio de Janeiro and beyond.

The most important products from these lowland tropical
forests of South America have been tagua nuts from Ecuador
and the Pacific coast of Colombia, tanning materials, such as
mangrove bark and divi-divi pods, as well as mahogany from the
Caribbean coast lands of Colombia and Venezuela, very durable
hardwoods from the Guianas, such as greenheart and mora used
in dock construction, and a variety of hardwoods, ornamental
timbers, and dyewoods from Eastern Brazil The accessible
mahogany in the Caribbean forests has been worked for centuries
and is now more or less cut over, but there are immense reserves
of useful timbers in both the Guianas and in Eastern Brazil,
especially in the Rio Doce valley* The timber that has been
most sought in recent times is that of the Spanish Cedar, which is
very widespread in the tropical forests of South America.

Contrary to the ordinary opinion, these coastal forests are
by no means wild jungles in which there is a riot of species,
for comparatively pure stands in which a few species predominate
are of common occurrence; nor do the forests consist entirely
of hardwoods, at all events in the Atlantic division of Brazil,
for according to the most recent authorities typical stands in
Bahia will furnish by volume 42 per cent of softwoods and 30 per
cent of medium hardness. The proper exploitation of these
tropical forests near the seaboard has been hindered by inadequate
means of transportation, by wasteful and uneconomical methods
of working everywhere except perhaps in British Guiana, and,
above all, by the abundance of serviceable timbers till recently
elsewhere, exports of. which could be landed more cheaply at
South American ports than local timbers could be brought there
from places nearby.